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political freedom " (who also, as will be remembered, made
his mark on Maistre); Carlyle, of whom he admired both the
passionate violence and the moral bias, and lastly, Macaulay,
who was to him the most trustworthy historian, " a work like
Macaulay's History of England carries with it its own proofs." *
He saw nothing of the restlessness behind the calm exterior,
understood nothing of the new forces fermenting beneath the
surface. His judgment of England is in fact typical of much
of his criticism: he conceived of the world in static terms,
understood nothing of the laws and necessity of change. An
individual, a group, a nation were one thing which had
always been and would always remain the same. He could not
see the evolution of a man's or of a nation's personality, the
impossibility of keeping the world to-morrow as it is to-day.
This " staticness " of Tainian criticism will give us our
conclusion. It is obvious that all those who, consciously or sub-
consciously, sought for a philosophical justification of a static
view of life and politics welcomed Taine, and it is little wonder
that French Conservatism should hail him as its prophet.
"We owe to Taine," said the Debats^ " to have become freed
from demagogic ideologies and the cult of revolution. He
taught us that in human societies revolutionary mysticism is
for the State a destroyer of all energies," and there is no doubt
that his criticism of democracy, his attacks on the Revolution,
worked on many hesitating minds.
But it would be inaccurate or misleading to limit his influence
to those who definitely accepted his opinion concerning the
Revolution or contemporary politics. Like Renan, he helped
people to think in a new way, and many who did not share
his views would acknowledge him as a master of intellectual
method. He put men on their guard against the a priori reason-
ing so common in the nineteenth century among all schools of
thought; he warned them against facile optimism, against
cheap sentiment; he urged them to test all things by experi-
ment and experience; he warned them against making the
wish father to the thought. " My little children," so his last
words might have run, " keep yourselves from idols ! Do not
1 Essais, i., p. 91.
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